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HUMILITY. 
“He that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 

Humility is one of the most amiable, as well as profitable 
graces of the Christian religion. It influences jts possessor, 
“not to think more highly of himself than he ought;” but ‘to cs- 
teem others more highly than himself,” and aetetowards ‘them, 
on all occasions, with becoming modesty and descretion. This 
seldom fails to gain upon their affection; and secure their confi- 
dence and esteem; and, when necessary, their assistance. 

An humble man is moderate in his claims upOn others; he is, 
therefore, seldam disappointed. He feels that he merits but 
little; and wnen he receives his real due, he thinks he has got too 
much; and therefore, engeys in reality, the constant pleasures of 
superabundance. 





PRIDE. ‘ 

To see a creature of the dust exalt- himself above his fellows, 
as though he had some other Being for his Maker; or was des+ 
tined to some peculiar end, is but a striking proof of that heart- 
humbling doctrine, that man, in a state of nature, (unregenerate,) 
is “beside himself.”’ 

Of what has man to be proud? His talents? Compare these 
with what they should be, and what are they? Is he proud of 
his learning ? “What does he know, compared with what he is 
ignorant of, and how inconsiderate ! Is he proud of his amiable 
qualities, or » dispositions : ? How far are they from what the gos- 
pel. requires them to be, as prerequisite to salvation! Js he 
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yroud of his persondlyacquirements? _ What ave these! How 
soon will they wither and decay by hastening age? Is he proud 
of his wealth ? Alas, too soon will his riches ‘take wings tethem- 
selves and fly away”! Or if he bes permitted to possess them. 
he cannot enjoy them; for enjoyments they have none; but cares 
Many. 

Human beings, like the flowers of spring, may display their 
transient glories, in the view of infatuated multitudes; but soon 
the chilling blasts of winter’s age, or the contagion of fell dis. 
ease, will humble them Icw in the dust, where kings and beggars 
undistinguished lie, he 





FOR THE MESSENGER. 

The Lord is the proper object of religious devotion, conse- 
quently of fear; for if we are to worship him in spirit and in 
truth, we must be sensible of the imbecility of our efforts to find 
access, unless we are aided by his grace; also, the imperfect 
qualifications we possess to admit us into his presence, are suili- 
cient reasons why we should fear him, as suppliants desiring: his 
regard and mercy. This fear is not a servile or slavish one, 
which makes the’guilty view him cloathed in dread majesty; but 
as a vigilant centinel, wakefully alive tothe interest of his charge, 
watches the movement of the enemy, and moves with ‘cautious 

vace to receive the reward of his fidelity. .So fear, in a faithful 
lees influences its subject to move with an even steady pace to- 
ward the reward of an “inheritance, incorruptible, undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away,” reserved in heaven for the diligently pious 
and vigilant yeteran of the cross of our Immanuel God. For all 
that will dive godly in Christ Jesus, shall suffer persecution, yea, 
a trinity of evils combine to blast our prospects with reference to 
a better world than this; therefore it will take all the grace we 
can acquire, and the due exercises of all the powers we -possess. 
to prove ourselves to overcome these things, and “stand entire a‘ 
last.” Although ’tis a narrow avenue the Christian walks, and 
thorns and foes his steps attend, blessed be the God of salvation, 
he need not fear what earth conjoined with hell can do, for the 
“weapons of our, warfare are not carnal, but mighty through 
God,” &c. ‘Through the Captain of our salvation we expect to 
be more than conquerors; yea, as a prelude to certain victory 
we have already ‘obtained: many a conguest. OQ! pleasing 
thought ! 
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“Phe past temptations no more vex us; every grief we feel 
shortens the destined number; every pulse beats a sharp "moment 
af the pain away. And the last stroke will come. | By swift de- 
grees time sweeps us off, and we shall soon arrive at life’s sweet 
period: Ocelestial point, that ends this mortal story !” 
FORRESTER, 


ye 





FOR. THE MESSENGER. © 
A BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 

A simple, innocent and tranquil. life, qualifies the: heart to,raise 
itself towards God. The contemplation of naturedisposes the 
mind to religious devotion, and the highest effect of religion is 
tranquility and joy. When the heart is penetrated with true sen- 
timents of religion, the world loses-all its charms, and the bosom 
feels, with less anguish, the miseries and torments attached to hu- 
manity. You continually repose in:verdant meadows, and sec 
yourself surrounded by the fresh springs, upon the borders ot 
which, the Shepherd of Israel fed his flocks...The tumultuous 
hurry of thé world appears like thunder rolling ata distance, 
like the murmuring noise of distant waters, the course of which 
you perceive, and whose waves break against the rock upon 
which you are safely seated... When Addison perceived that he 
was given. over by his physicians, and felt histend ae. eter par 
he sent for a young man of a disposition naturally good, and who 
was extremely sensible of the loss with which he was threaten- 
ed. He arrived; but Adaison, who was extremely feeble, and 
whose life at this moment hung quivering on his lips, observed a 
profound silence. Afier along pause, the youth at length address- 
ed him, “Sir, you desired to see me; signify your commands and 
J will execute them with religious punctuality.” Addison took 
him by the hand, and replied. with, his dying voice, ‘observe 
with what tranquility a Christian can die.” Such is the conso- 
lation and tranquility which religion affords, such is the peace of 
mind which a life of simplicity and innocence procures, Why 
therefore,..are we so continually discontented and miserable ? 
Why do we so frequently complain of the want of happinesssand 
enjoyment, if it be not because we permit the mind to be,im- 
posed upon by the false appearance of things; because sensuality 
frequently “predominates our reason, because we prefer deceitful 
giftsyrand “fleeting pleasures to more essential enjoyments; in a 
word, because. the bosom is not sensible of the august precepts 
of-our holy religion ?. Religion disengages the heart from every 
vain desire, renders it tranquil under the presence of misfortune, 
humble hefore God, bold before men, and teaches it to rely with 





confidence upou the protecuon of Providence. ‘This actual state 
of lasting content, has probably some analogy to the joys of eter- 
nity. In heav en, those regions of love and kindness, we’ cannot 
possess an unjust or improper inclination; a life of innocence, a 
justification of the ways of Providenceyan implicit confidence*in 
(sod, an eternal communion with those. whom our souls loved on 
earth; are at least, the wishes and the hopes which we may be 
permitted, I trust, to indulge, and which so agreeably flatter our 
imagination.” But these, hopes and wishes, which at -present 
shed a glimmering light, must remain like dreams and visions of 
the mind, until the tomb’s thick clouds: and darkness, no longer 
hide eternity from human eyes, until the veil shall be removed, 
and THE ETERNAL reveals to us those things which no eyes 
have ever seen; whieh no ear has ever heard, and which have 
never entered into the heart of man. ° 


“we 


ZIMMERMAN 
Orphan’s Retreat, 8th dugust. 





REVIVALS. 
LEXINGTON HEIGHT. 

In this place, the Lord is carrying ona good work. Up- 
wards of thirty persons lave recently obtained confidence, and 
are rejoicing in that love which is sweeter than life, and stronger 
than death. ‘The work is extending, and hopes are entertained, 
that it will become general. 





The Rey. Henry Holmes, Presiding Elder of Norfolk district, 
writes to the Editor of the Christian Advocate and*Journal, and 
gives information ofa very gracious work in the bounds of that 
district. Two hundred and seventy souls professed a saving : 
change of heart, at one of his camp-meetings...On one; circuit 
there has been an increase of six hundred souls. On several 
other circuits two or three hundred have been added to the church. 
Milledgeville District—We stated in our last, that God had 
done great things for his Church in the bounds of the Milledge- 
ville District. The following is an account of the numbers. &c. 


Number converted. Number that joined: 
Putnam, 94 68 
Jasper, 48 29 


Monroe. 125 mM 
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Number converted. 


Number that jomec: 


Rock Spring, 83 83 
Washington, 55 80 
Sparta, 114 153 
Upson, S-4 125 
Factory, 55 80 
Morgan, 119 827 
Liberty Chapel, 77 109 
884 920 


In the whole district I presume we have added to out so 
cieties, this year, between twelve and fifteen hundred members.”’ 
For not only at camp-meetings has the arm of the Lord been 
savingly revealed, but on many other occasions, especially in our 
love feasts, and prayer and class meetings, we have “seen the grace 
of God” in its awakening and quickening influences, and have 
been glad. May the time speedily come; when not only Georgia 
and the United States, but all they kingdoms of the world shal! 
bow and pay a willing homage to the Lord of lords and King ot 
kings. : 





THE WORK GOES ON. 

While the angels of heaven rejoice at the conversion of sinners, 
the people of God ou earth, will doubtless give thanks and 
praise to the MOST HIGH, for what he is doing among his 
people. Tire united powers, and concentrated efforts of wicked 
men and devils, may be exerted to check the progress of Truth; 
butall to no purpose. God is still with his people. He is stil! 
exercising his amazing: compassion, and displaying his mighty pow- 

+ er for the salvation of souls. 
~. Even from Europe we learn that God is carrying on his glorit 
ous work ina soul cheering manner. We copy from the Adyo 
cate arid Journal, the following: 
WESLEYAN METHODISTS. 

From the following table, which we copy from the Minutes ot 
the British Conference, corrected by those of the American Con- 
ferences just published, it appears that there are, at the present 
time sie hundred and seventy-six thousand seven hundred and twen- 
ty seven persons in church membership with the Wesleyan Meth- 
odists—there having been a net increase, during the last year, of 


twenty-nine thousand four hundred and eight. This i8 inclusive 
ot the regular travelling preachers, of Which there are firo thou- 
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sand sceen hundred.and siz. ‘And besides these, there are Sup: 
posed to be six or seven hundred local preachers. 

Number of members now in Great Britain, 237,239 
Ditto in Ireland, 6 -. ¢ +5) -.) + 22599 


Ditto in Foreign Stations, - -.  -'° +. + $4,892 
Under the care of the British and Irish Conferences, 294,730 
Under the care of the American Conferences in 1827, 381,997 
Total number of. members in the Wesleyan Methodist 

Societies throughout the world, exclusive of regular 

travelling preachers, who are statedly emperes in 

nat work of the ministry, - - ~ - 676 

B. The number of regular trav ink, preachers, 

aa of supernumerary and suptranuated preachers, is 

as follows, viz. 
In Great Britain, 

Regular Preachers, - - - - 

Supernumerary and Superanuated, 


In Ireland, 
Regular preachers stationed in their circuits, 
Missionaries, —- 
Supernumerary and Superanuated Preachers, 


In Foreign Stations, 

Regular Preachers and Assistant Missionaries now 
actually on the List, (besides the twenty-one Mis- 
sionaries employed. in Ireland, and a considera- 
ble number whe are to be appointed to the vacant 
Foreign Stations as soon as possible,) 165 

Supernumerary and Superanuated Preachers, - 4 

— 169 
In the American Connerion in 1826. 

Regular. Preachers in Circuits and Missionaries to 
the Indians, - - - oe 1465 

Supernumerary and Superanuated; jini 


——1576 
Total throughout the world, 2706 


WESLEYAN METHODIST GENERAL CONFERENCE, 
The eighty-fourth annual conference of the Methodist minis- 
ters, was held in the Oldham-street chapel, Manchester; its sit- 
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ting commenced on Wednesday, July 23th, and concluded «i: 
Thursday, August 9th. Upwards of four hundred- preachers 
were present, being a larger number than was ever kiiown to 
attend on any former occasion. The Rey. John Stephens, of 
London, was appointed president; and the Rev. Jabez Bunting, of 
Manchester, secretary. The Bev. John Stuart, of Dublin, and 
the Rev. William Reilly, of Belfast, attended as the represente 
tives from the Irish conference. Never, we believe, were thr 
deliberations of the conference conducted with greater harmony; 
or the preachers more cordially united in judgment and affection, 
and more fully resolved to adhere to that system of doctrine ard 
discipline which has long been established among them. © ‘The 
religious services connected with the conference, were very nu- 
merously attended; and a spirit or deep seriousness and devotion 
seemed to pervade every assembly, both in the chapels, and in the 
open air. 

A very large number of young men, recommended by their 
respective quarterly meetings and district meetings, were propos- 
ed to the conference to be employed in the itinerant ministry; sev- 
eral of whom offer themselves for foreign service as Christian 
missionaries. LKighteen of these have been accepted» the rest 
placed on the list of reserve, and wait the openings of Provi- 
dence. Among the other candidates for the ministry was a young 
man of colour, and a slave, in the island of Bermuda. His letters 
to the conference, stating at considerable length his conversion, 
his call to the ministry, and his views of evangelical doctrine, 
displayed deep piety, anda very powerful and well furnished 
mind. According to the testimony of those who are best ac- 
quainted with him, his character is unexceptionable, and his 
knowledge both of science and divinity highly respectable; fur- 
nishing a practical refutation of the slander which has often been 
cast:upon the negro intellect, for the purpose of justifying oppres- 
sion and wrong. We trust that the day is not far distant, when 
many individuals of the African race will become able ministers 
of the New Testament, and emulate the piety ond talents of those 
sable Fathers of the church, whose names have so long been fa- 
miliar to the readers of ecclesiastical history, and whose works 
will be read with edification and delight, through every succeed- 
ing age of the world. 

Thirty-six young men having given satisfactory proof of the 
requisite qualifications for the Methodist ministry, were .admit- 
ted into full connexion with the conference, and solemnly recog. 
nised as fellow labourers in the vineyard of the Lord. They 
were addregsed by the Rey. Richard Watson, on the duties o¢ 
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their office, in a discourse on’ 2 Tim. i, 7; the publication of 
which was, requested, by an unanimous vote of the conference. 

The increase in those societies which are under the care of the 
British Conference, in the course of the past year, is 8,189 
Of these, 1,995 have been added to the societies abroad, as the 
fruit of missionary labour; and 6,194 in Great Britain — Wesleyan 
Methodist Magazine. 


We have lately received a few copies of an ‘“‘Appeal to the 
Methodists, in opposition to the change proposed in their Church 
Government.” We recommend it to the careful perusal of those 
who wish to be correctly informed on this subject; not because 
there exists in this country, to any extent, a spirit of dissatisfac- 
tion with our most excellent mode of Church Government; but 
to enlighten the minds of our people in every thing which inter- 
ests them asa body. We shall give the whole pamphlet before 
the first number in January. | 


AN APPEAL TO THE METHODISTS, 

In opposition to the changes proposed in their Church Government 
By Tuomas E. Bonn, M. D. 4 Local Preacher of said Church. 
Tuer Wesleyan Methodists have long attracted the attention ot 

all classes both in Europe and in America. Their origin was 
confessedly at a time of great moral and religious darkness, in 
which the scriptural doctrines of justification by faith only, and 
the ‘sensible’ witness of it in the soul of the behever, were heard 
as strange things, and those who preached them were denounced 
as fanatics and enthusiasts. Yet, within less than a century, a 
few evangelical missionaries have caused these gospel truths to 
be known and almost universally acknowledged, in every country 
they have visited, and by every people to whom they have had 
access. Wedo not mean that all have received them, soas 
to become the subjects of their saving influence, but the truths 
which at first were every where opposed, have now obtained the 
general assent of those to whom they have been preached. 

A few good men of plain sense; and (with two or three excep- 
tions,) without extraordinary talents or learning, have effected this 
moral ‘change, in a large portion of Christendom. Having 
set out with the single object of*“spreading scripture ‘holiness 
over the land,” they kept their purpose steadily in’ view, and 
without the aid of wealth, or the patronage of power, have suc- 
ceeded to an extent which is the wonder and astonishment of the 
world 
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Let it be remembered, that no original purpose of estabhshingr 
a separate.geet or denomination of people, entered into the de- 
sign of Mr.( Wesley and his coadjutors, They only desired’ to 
waken up the different, protestant denominations, and particularly 
the church of England, to a just apprehension of the renovating 
influences of the gospel truth, and of the importance of christian 
discipline, The circumstances which subsequently led to the 
formation of separate societies were altogether “ueforeseen; and 
the gradual organization of that system of~church polity which 
now distinguishes the Methodists, seems to be as much the work 
of a Superintending providence as any other part of their history. 

It will not be denied that there had always been in the Church 
of England, and in the dissenting denominations, both before and 
at the time when Mr. Wesley instituted his system of missionary 
ministration, many pious and evangelical clergymen, but ‘their 
light was hidden as under a bushel. Confined toa narrow sphere 
of operation, their usefulness was necessarily limited to the con- 
gregatioas to whom they ministered. It was the itmerant system 
that enabled Mr. Wesley and the preachers in connexion with him, 
to dispense the word of life in every place and to all classes of 
the people—to preach the gospel to the poor—to follow those 
whodid mot come to church, into the hedges and highways, and 
to turn the outcasts of mankind from darkness to light, and from 
the power Of Satan to God ! 

The good that has been done by the Methodists would be in- 
adequately estimated, if it were measured by the numbers they 
fiave gathered, into their own societies, numerous as they are. 
or although they have been led by circumstances to establish a 
separate and independent community, they have nevertheless been 
made greatly instrumental in effecting their original purpose; 
that of awakening the slumbering zeal, and stirring up the dili- 
gence of the other christian denominations. The success with 
which their missionary plan of operations has been attended, has 
excited the attention and directed the efforts of other churches 
to this primitive method of propagating the gospel; and though 
many other circumstances have contributed to urge on the mighty 
effort which is now making by the different protestant denomina- 
tions, both, ia.Europe and America, to send the gospel to every 
land; and people, and tongue under heaven, nothing has had so 
much agency. in originating and forwarding this glorious design, 
as the intinerant missionary plan of the Methodists. 

In our owncountry especially, the ecclesiastical economy of 
the Methodists has been, and still is, peculiarly adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of.the people. A sparse population. scatteréd over 
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uli manrense tertilory, could not be congregated so as to stippori, 
settled ministry. ‘The peculiar organization of our sitineratip 
system obviated this difficulty, and the gospel has been carried «¢ 
the very houses of the people. “A number of sinall congregation 
collected in different. and remote settlements, have supplied, by 
their separate contributions, a pecuniary support to the ministry. 
which no single congregation could have furnished. — As the pop. 
ulation became dense, and their benevolence was awakened aud 
directed by the influence of religion, they were enabled to send 
the gospel tothe new settlements, which are continually form 
ing in the interior of the country. The emigrants had no soone; 
reached the wilderness thar the ministers of the gospel appeared 
among them, and they wete saved, in a good degree, from the ig. 
norance and barbarianism which ineyitably follow the. privation ot 
religious instruction. A circumstance that was related to me by 
my brother, the late Rev. John Wesley Bond, who accompanied 
Bishop Asbury for several years in his annual travels through the 
United States, will serve as a fine illustration of the above re- 
marks.. The aged and venerable Bishop was preaching to a con- 
gregation assembled in the woods, on the borders of one of the 
western states. It was during the Jate war, and immediately af- 
ter the battle on our northern frontier in which the militia in the 
service of the United States had refused to cross the lines, tq the 
assistance of the regular troops; then engaged man unequal contest 
. with the enemy. 

“The preacher, having urged home upon his auditory the truths 
of the gospel, in his own pointed manner, appealed to their own 
recollections for the circumstances which proved the disinterest- 
edness with which the Methodist preachers had always come 
ainengst them. ‘We followed you to the wilderness,” said he, 
“when the earth was our only resting place, and the sky our 
canopy; when your own subsistence depended on the precam- 
ous success of the chase, and, consequently, you had little to 
bestow on us. We sought not yours but you. And now show 
us the people who have no preacher, and whose language we 
understand, and we will send them one; yes, we will send them 
one, for the Methodist preachers are not militia, who will not 
cross the lines, they are regulars and they must go.” 

This remark is the best explanation which can be given of that 
system which has enabled the Methodist preachers- to surmount 
the many physical and moral obstacles which every where 
seemed to block np their way. It consists in an eyangelical 
itinerant ministry, under the direction of a general superinten- 

-Aent, clothéd with the authority of distributing the labour as Gs 
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yustances may require. While at the satuc time these iuneratin 
preachers, that they may also afford the benefits of -a past 
miaistry to their converts, are empowered in their collective ca- 
jacity to. make such prudential regulations as may be necessaryq 
jor the enforeement of Christian discipline, both amongst them- 
selves and the people of their charge. 

The rapid growth of the Methodist Episcopal Church under 
ts present economy, is certainly without parallel in modern 
umes. There are now living in this city three members of the 
frst society formed by the Methodists in Baltimore, which consis- 
ted only of fourteen members The society now contains more 
than five thousand members. They have nine houses of public 
worship, and probably one third of the population of the city 
(who attend public worship any where,) attend Methodist preach- 
ing, .The Rev. Wm. Watters, lately deceased, was the first 
American Methodist preacher who had a seat in Conference. He 
tvok his seat in.that body,inthe year 1773, whenthe Conference 
consisted .of. but ten preachers in all. There are now more 
than one thousand four hundred travelling preachers in the Amer- 
ican Connexion, and from four to five thousand local preachers; 
while the. members exceed 300,000, and are rapidly increasing in 
numbers.. When it is considered, that we retain none in fellow- 
ship who are known to live in the practice of vice of any kind, 
or who indulge in any of those fashionable amusements which 
have a tendency to alienate the heart froni spiritual things; it will 
be admitted, that there must exist something peculiarly efficien¥ 
in @ plan of operations which has succeeded to such an astonish» « 
ing degree, in despite of human prejudice and passion, in estab- 
lishing a moral government, which exercises a positive-and unre: 
lenting control over all the natural propensities of the. human 
heart. + 

It would be as illiberal as unjust to allege, that this success 
was Wholly owing to any, peculiar doctrines:enforced by the Me- 
thodist ministry. Our doctrines are avowedly those of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, and all our tenets which we hold to 
be essential, are held in common by most other protestant de- 
nominations:. This great and wonderful success, must then have 
been owing to the Missionary character of our ministry. A body 
of evangelical preachers, itinerating over the continent under the 
direetion ofa general superintendent, with power to disimoute 
the labour as. circumstances might require. T'o submit’ to such 
absolute direction, required on the part-of the preachers, great 
sacrifices.of feeling, and incalculable privations of personal com- 
fort. Nothing could induce any man-to submit, and patiently per- 
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severe in such. submission, but asfirm convictionof the negesg,, 
of the measure—tor he not.only consents to give up his nigh ;; 
selecting the place \of his Jabours, but to be sent to.a people why 
make no stipulations with him for his support, He is neither, 
ask nor expect any guarantee for even foodor clothing. He mys, 
rely implicitly on providence and the bounty of his brethren, jp, 
his maintainance. The people on their part, inorder to Suppor: 
this itinerant plan of ministerial labour, have consented to surreney 
the right of choosing their pastor, andtpermit these missionaries {) 
make the regulations by which the whole church, preachers an¢ 
people, are to be governed in spiritual things; which after |) 
amounts to no more than.authority to enforce the moral discip. 
line of the Bible. The whole system, im fact, is a system of sa. 

crifices, made for the purpose of promoting the great interests o| 

the Redeemer’s kingdom. . Not with the selfish view of secur. 

ing advantages to ourselves, but to enable us to send the gospel 

to those who are either too poor to pay forit, or too ignorant to 

know the value of it, and therefore do not desire it.. It is ths 

great object, which has led us.to, make the -sacritices which have 

characterised our history, and carried the renovating redeeming 

influences of the gospel, into the dark places of the earth, the 

abodes of ignorance and vice, for more than a century past— 

and he who is now unwilling to make them, may notwithstanding bi 

avery good man—nay a good christian—but he is unfit for a Met) 
odist, and the sooner he renounces the profession the better fo 

the church. 

It is this system of. church government, so simple in its struc. 
ture, and efficient in its operation—so tested by experience, aii 
justified by success; and, withal, so sanctified in the feelings and af. 
tections of our people, by the endearing associations with which 
it stands connected, that we are now callef upon, not to modily, 
but radically to change;,not to mend in some of its less important 
-(etail, but to alter in its fundamental principles; and to substitute 
for it aspeculative scheme of government, inapplicable to our 
circumstances, and therefore impossible to be effected. A scheme 
founded on abstract notions of natural rights, but which none ot 
its advocates have attempted. to exhibit in any visible or tangible 
shape or form, and, therefore, they have carefully avoided the 
discussion of the parts most important in any system—namely, 
its practicability and expediency. Happy for us the scheme is 
notnew. In Europe it.has had its day of noise and strife, and 
has ceased to agitate the church; and in this country, Mr. O’Kel- 
ly started it more than thirty years ago, left the church, and drew 


of several off the preachers with him. He lived to see the rmrs 
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the vigionary fabric he had laboured to ereet, and to mourn 
vor the desolation which he hac brought upon that part of the 
geyard, where as a Methodist preacher, he so faithfully and 
.efally laboured, but which he had afterwards turned out to be 
waged and destroyed by ‘“‘republican Methodism.” The for- 
jidable phalanx now arrayed against Us, may, it is feared, do us 
uch harm—but we will take protection under that.strong arm, 
vhich has heretofore’ defended us.» Hitherto our history has 
yown that the great Head of the church had appointed us for a 
pecial work in his vineyard, and that he superintended and di- 
rected the labour; opening the way. before our ministry; qualify- 
ag and sustaining them in their arduous labours; under circum- 
caaces Which would have discouraged any but such as were as- 
wed of the divine support, and who were prepared, to believe 
i: hope against’hope. Great conflicts await us, but out of all the 
lord will deliver us: while he if with us, the more we are op- 
pressed, the more we shall multiply and grow. Let us be faith- 
ul to our calling—let us watch unto prayer. The present revo- 
tionary scheme of our disaffected members will share the fate 
{ all the similar projects which have preceded it. Our children 
vill read of it in history, but ere ‘they take our places in the 
lurch, the'troubled waters shall have heard the voice of him 
who says to the winds and the waves, be still, and they obey 
s yorce. 
(To be continued.) 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL MODE OF PREACHING. 
lf religion be of God, and more important than all Other impor- 


‘uit Objects, it is certainly the imperious duty of all christian 
uuisters to understand, and practice, so far as they possibly can, 
‘ie most successful methods of . preaching..the word. They 
‘iguld endeavor so far to understand its saving principles as to be 
able clearly to exhibit them to others. They should also be so 
vell acquainted with the best methods of applying them to the hu- 
wan heart, as toamake their, hearers feel their powerful efficacy, 
ud resolve to comply with their divine requisitions. It is not 
though to explain saving Truth. It must be pressed home to 
ihe sinner’s conscience. His heart must be touched. Dr. Watts, 
speaking on this subject, has very happily expressed ourown sen 
iments, He says, 

‘It is a very commom case sith the sons and danghters of 
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Ajlam, so see aud know their proper duty, and to have 4), 
reasons that enforce it fresh inthe memory; and yet the powerfy 
eflects of the flesh and the world withhold the will fron 
the practice; forbid its holy resolutions for God and heaven. ., 
keep them always feeble, doubtful and wavering. The God ¢ 
nature, therefore, has furnished mankind with those powers which 
we call passions, or affections of the heart, in order to excite thy 
will with superior vigor and activity, to avoid the evil, and pur. 
sue the good. Upon this account the preacher must learn to ad. 
dress the passions in a proper manner; and I cannot but think it, 
very imperfect character of a Christian preacher that he reasog; 
well upon every subject, and talks clearly upon his text, if he has 
nothing of the pathetic in lis ministrations, no talent at all to strik 
the passions of the heart. Continue all lively, forcible, and pex 
etrating forms of speech, to make your words powerful and jn. 
pressive on the hearts of your hearers, when light is first let into 
their minds. Practice afl the awful and solemn ways of address 
to the conscience, all the soft and teader influences on the hear’ 
Try all methods to rouse and awaken the cold, the stupid, th 
sleepy race of simvers; learn all the language of holy jealousy aad 
terror, to affmght the presumpfuous; all the compassionate and en. 
couraging manners of speaking, to comfort, encourage, and direc! 
the aivakened, the penitent, the willing, and the humble; all the 
Winning,and engaging modes of discourse’and expostulationa, t 
constrain the hearers of every character to attend. Seck thi 
happy skill of reigning and triumphing over the hearts of an as 
sembly; persuade them with the power to love and practise al 
the important duties of godliness, in opposition to the flesh ay 
the world; endeavor to kindle the soul of zeal in the holy war 
fare, and to make it bravely victorious over all the enemies of it: 
galvyation. As theart of reasoning, and the happy skill of persuas 
ion are both neeessary to be used in framing your discourses, s 
both of them may be borroweil, in good measure, from the hol 
scriptures. The word of God will furnish you with a rich varie- 
ty of forms, both to prove and persuade. — Clear instruction, con- 
vincing argument, and pathetic address to the heart, may be al! 
drawn from the sacred writers, “Many fine strokes of true’ logic 
and rhetoric are scattered’ through that divine book, the Bible 
You may find their noble examples of the awful and compassionate 
style, and inimitable patterns of the terrible and the tender. Shox 
me one sinner turned te God and holiness by the labor of 4 
preacher, who is generally entertaining the audience with a long 
and weighty chain of reasoning, from the principles of nature. 
and teaching virtue in the language of heathen philosophy; and t 
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‘link I may undertake to show you ten who have been convinced 
and converted, and have become holy persons, and lively Chris- 
tians, by an attendance upon a spiritual, affectionate, and experi- 
nental ministry: the whole assembly hang,attentive upon the 
lips of a-man who speaks to the hearts, as well as to the under 
standing, and who can enforce his exhortations from a manifest 
experience of the success of them. They delight to hear the 
reacher, whose plain and powerful address to the conscience, 
and whose frequent methods of reasoning in the pulpit, have been 
drawn from what they themselves have read in scripture concern- 
ing God and man, sin and duty, our misery and mercy, death, res- 
urrection, judgment, heaven, and hell. They attend with holy 
reverence and affection on such a minister, whose frequent argu- 
ment, both in points of doctrine and practice, is—thus saith the 
Lord. Apply yourself to your work with pious delight; not as a 
toil or task, which you wish were done and ended, but as a mat- 
ter of inward pleasure to your own soul: enter the pulpit with 
the solemnity of holy joy, that you have an opportunity to speak 
for the honor of God, and the salvation of men, Then you will 
not preach or pray with sloth or laziness, with coldness or indit- 
ference. If you preach like a man half asleep, it will be no wor- 
der if your hearers slumber. .2 dull preacher makes a drowsy 
thurch.” 
Joun Westey.—In York, England, where the Rey. Mr. Cor- 
Jeaux was incumbent of the living of St. Saviour’s, he warned his 
vongregation against hearing “that vagabond, Wesley, preach.” 
Mr. Wesley came to the city on a Saturday, preached in Pease- 
holm Green chapel, and again on the Sunday morning; in the fore- 
noon of that day he went to St. Saviour’s church, dressed in his 
canonicals. The clergyman in the course of reading the prayers, 
saw a Clerical stranger, and sent an oflicer to invite him to take 
‘he pulpit. He accepted the invitation, and took his text from 
the gospel read in the morning service, Matt. vii. 21; “Not every 
one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.” After service the vicar asked the clerk, if he knew 
who the stranger was; “Sir,” said he, “the is the vagabond Wes- 
ley, of whom you warned us.” “Aye, indeed,” was the reply, 
“we are trapped; but never mind, we hada good sermon.” The 
Dean heard of the affair and threatened to lay a complaint before 
the Archbishop, Mr, Cordeaux, afraid of the consequence, took 
an early opportunity when some occasion brought him into the 
presence of his grace, to tell him, that he had allowed Mr. Wes. 
‘ey fo occupy his pulpit “And ren did right,” said the prelate; 
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‘The matter of the complaint was never more heard of; and M 
Cordeaux was so far from repenting of what he had+done, th», 
some years afterwards he aa a second offer of his. pulpit 4, 
Mr. Wesley preached upon the eight beatitudes’ An aged dis, 
ple, still living who was present on the occasion, says, that M, 
Wesley, in preaching fim the words, “Blessed are they who 
are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, for their’s is the kingdoy 
of heaven,” took occasion toremark, “Perhaps no man in Eng. 
land knows more what this means than I do.” 


If the question were put, “Which of the institutions is mos 
beneficial te mankind, that has arisen out of the introduction of 
Christianity,” we should be almost ready to reply, “Sunday 
Schools.” Little did the philanthropic Raikes imagine, when he 
hit upon this fortuitous scheme, that there would, within half a 
century, be embraced within, its provisions, upswards of twelve 
hundred thousand youth, scattered over every part, of Christen. 
dom. It may now truly be said, that these imstitutions have ap 
important bearing upon the destinies of a nation. They are thy 
panacea of latent vice, aswell as overt; and by implanting salv- 
tary and lasting impressions in the minds of childrew quality them 
to become the best of citizens. Instances might be cited whieve 
these schools have had an almost ineredible effect upon the char 
acter of a population. Que is sufficient. In Ireland, where in 


iquity almost exults in its own tremendous infinity, it has been as 
certained, that all those youth who have attended .the sabbath 
school, not one has ever been known to have been arraigned ira 
case of criminal persecution. This fact, then, should: settle to: 
ever the utility of these excellent institutions. _We may offer re- 
marks hereafter upon this subject, for it is one in which we fee! 
great interest—JVan. Journal. 


REMARKABLE FRIENDSHIP. 

At Chester, in the year 1790, says Mr. Wesley, I met wit! 
one of-the most extraordinary phenomena that | ever saw or hearé 
of. Mr. Sellers has iv his yard a large Newfoundland dog ané 
an old raven —-These., have fallen deeply in love with each other. 
and never desire to be apart,. The bird has» learnt the bark o! 
the dog, so that few can distinguish them.. She is inconsolable 
when he goes out; and if he stays a day or two,,she will get uy 
all the bones and scraps she can, and hoard them up for him til’ 
he comes back.—Jowrnal 





